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MORE  “  HINTS,” 


&c. 


In  this  Age  of  rapid  melioration  in  every  thing,  when  every 
day  teems  with  some  new  and  vast  design,  and  when  sug¬ 
gestions  of  improvement  thicken  so  upon  us,  that 

/  _ 

“  That  of  an  hour’s  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker,” 

as  already  antiquated,  and  superseded  by  something  newer, 
and  therefore  better ; — in  this  age,  when  every  man  reads, 
every  man  argues,  and  when  the  collective  wisdom  of  cen¬ 
turies,  and  institutions  of  approved  efficacy,  are  scrupu¬ 
lously  arraigned,  and  flippantly  decried,  by  myriads  of 
ephemeral  babblers,  who, 

“  Because  they’ve  heads,  dare  fancy  that  they  think  j” 

it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  system  of  Medical  In¬ 
struction,  so  long  and  so  successfully  pursued  at  Edinburgh, 
or  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  conferring  a  Medical  Degree 
in  that  University,  would  long  escape  the  rage  for  general 
innovation  :  the  former  therefore  appears  to  have  been  at 
length  found  nem.  con.  quite  inadequate  to  the  object  pro¬ 
posed  ;  and  the  latter  to  have  been  no  less  unanimously 
voted  monkish  and  empirical.  Disgusting,  however,  as  it  is 
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to  see  the  upstart  beings  of  the  present  day  so  generally 
fretting  and  fuming  at  every  thing  they  meet  with,  turning 
r u,  filv  um  kcItu,  r oi  kcItu  elm,  and  fearlessly  sneering  at  and 
undermining  all  which  their  wiser,  but  more  modest  fa¬ 
thers  reverenced  and  upheld,  it  is  no  part  of  my  present 
object  to  show  that  in  this  instance  no  improvement  is 
possible.  It  is  notorious,  that  the  established  plan  of 
teaching  and  of  studying  Medicine  in  Edinburgh  is,  in 
some  respects,  defective ;  and  that  the  Examinations  for  a 
Doctor’s  Degree,  as  they  are  at  present  conducted,  are  but 
an  ambiguous  criterion  of  the  qualifications,  either  medical 
or  classical,  of  the  Candidate. 

'  All  the  superintendence  which  the  University  has  hither¬ 
to  exercised,  of  the  pursuits  and  progress  of  a  Candidate 
for  a  Medical  Diploma,  is  to  require  that  his  name  be  enter¬ 
ed  a  certain  number  of  times  in  the  album  of  this,  or  some 
other  University,  and  that  a  certain  number  of  Professors’ 
tickets  be  taken  out  *  As  soon  as  all  this  shall  have  been 
regularly  done,  if  the  Candidate  profess  himself  to  be  of 
a  certain  age,  and  unfettered  by  indentures,  and  if  he  be 
provided  with  a  Latin  Thesis,  on  some  subject  connected 
with  medicine,  he  is  considered  qualified  to  undergo  his 
first  and  only  bond Jide  Examination  for  a  Doctor’s  Degree. 
No  testimonials  of  his  previous  studies  or  attainments  are 
required  on  his  entering  the  Universit}'.  He  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  able  to  read  and  write;  but  this  is  never 
inquired  into :  and  during  the  whole  period  of  his  stipu¬ 
lated  residence  at  Edinburgh,  and  attendance  on  lectures, 
he  is  probably  either  amusing  himself  elsewhere,  of  which 
there  is  no  one  to  take  any  account ;  or  if  in  Edinburgh, 
doing  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing,  without  any  one  to 
control  him,  as  of  old,  by  a  castigabitur  pro  delicti  natura>  or 

*  It  is,  I  believe,  within  the  province  of  the  Principal  to  inspect,  if  he 
please,  the  progress  of  the  medical  as  well  as  of  the  theological  students  ;  but 
he  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  hitherto  pleased  to  do  so. 
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to  direct  him  by  suitable  admonitions.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  third  winter  he  probably  applies  to  a  private  Tutor,  (a 
Grinder,  Crammer,  or  whatever  else  these  eHyvfx.cu  are 
usually  yclept)  if  he  have  been  previously  a  studious  man, 
professing  himself  perfectly  muddled  with  all  that  he  has 
heal’d  and  read,  and  incapable  of  giving  a  distinct  account 
of  any  thing;  and  if  otherwise,  unblushingly  confessing 
that  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  and  must 
commit  himself  entirely  to  his  holy  keeping  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  ordeal.  It  is  now  the  business  of  his  Tutor, 

“  Who  does  profess  most  perfect  knowledge 
Of  every  system  taught  at  College — 

In  every  theory,  mode,  and  practice, 

Whose  information  most  exact  is,” 

to  carry  him,  step  by  step,  and  in  the  Latin  language, 
through  the  whole  circle  of  the  medical  sciences ;  which  is 
of  course  done  more  or  less  fully  and  perfectly,  according 
to  his  capacity  and  previous  knowledge.  The  same  noXv- 
7C has  likewise,  not  unfrequently,  to  superintend 
and  correct,  and  sometimes  perhaps  ( dictu  nefandum)  to 
compose  his  Thesis  for  him  ;  and,  should  he  be  happy 
enough  to  pass  successfully  through  his  first  trial,  to  do 
the  same  by  his  Medical  cases,  and  then — V affaire  est  faite. 
All  this  has  been  long  smiled  at,  and  nodded  at,  and  wink¬ 
ed  at,  and  hemmed  at,  and  coughed  at,  and  shrugged  at, 
till  at  length  it  has  begun  to  be  argued  (whether  after  the 
wisest  or  not  we  shall  see  hereafter)  that  the  whole  system 
savours  of  charlatanry,  and  acutely  suspected  that  the  pri¬ 
vate  Tutors  are,  in  fact,  the  chief  source  of  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  requisite  for  obtaining  a  Physician’s  Diploma  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  Faculty,  therefore,  having  been  persuaded  to 
feel  very  uncomfortable  under  this  suspicion,  have  set  them¬ 
selves  lately,  with  much  quiet  industry,  about  reforming 
this  state  of  things  altogether ;  and  it  is  now  our  business 
to  inquire  by  what  means  they  have  proposed  to  do  so. 
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The  first  impression  which  one  receives  from  a  perusal 
of  the  projected  Changes,  and  the  feeling  with  which  one 
reflects  on  them,  is  the  same — that  of  unqualified  disap¬ 
pointment  and  disgust  at  the  utter  helplessness  of  them, 
and  of  conviction  that,  maudlin  and  ineffective  as  they  are 
in  their  attempts  to  reform  abuses,  they  strike,  with  a  pal¬ 
sied  but  sure  hand,  at  the  very  root  of  all  that  is  respecta¬ 
ble  in  the  existing  practices.  It  is  too  evident  that  they 
have  originated  either  with  some  of  the  youngest  and  least 
prospective  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  or  (if  report  speak  true) 
with  some  one  or  two  others,  who  can  have  no  knowledge 
of,  nor  business  with  the  subject  in  question,  but  with 
whose  interests  the  present  arrangements  are  supposed  a 
little  to  interfere ;  and  that  they  are  indebted  for  the  pro¬ 
gress  which  they  have  hitherto  made  entirely  to  the  apathy, 
or  generally  feeble  character  of  the  rest  of  the  Senatus 
Academicus.  They  would  be  doing  something,  but  they 
aim  distinctly  at  nothing.  They  are  deficient  in  every 
thing  like  a  leading  principle ;  deplorably  untangible  and 
temporizing  in  points  which  evidently  require  correction, 
and  impotently  rash  in  abolishing  at  once  customs,  to  which 
their  framers  and  the  University  owe  a  great,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  part  of  their  reputation  and  importance.  But 
let  us  descend  a  little  into  particulars. 

The  two  leading  Improvements  proposed  by  the  aforesaid 
changes  are,  first,  That  the  Curriculum,  necessary  towards 
aspiring  to  a  Doctor’s  Degree,  be  prolonged  to  four  years, 
of  which  three  be  passed  either  here,  or  at  some  other 
University,  and  one,  if  the  Candidate  choose  it,  in  medical 
pursuits  elsewhere;  and  that  during  this  period,  some  one 
or  two  additional  Professors  be  attended :  and,  secondly, 
That  the  Examinations  for  a  Diploma  be  conducted  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  (to  be  prefaced  however  by  an  examination  in  medical 
Latin,  and  the  writing  of  Prescriptions)  and  that,  while  the 
Latin  Medical  cases  be  continued,  the  printing  of  a  Latin 
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Inaugural  dissertation  be  dispensed  with,  or  rendered  op¬ 
tional. 

It  has  been  found,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Candidates  for 
a  Doctor’s  Degree  at  Edinburgh  frequently  waste  a  great 
part  of  the  two  first  years  of  their  required  attendance  at 
classes,  in  hopes  of  effecting  every  thing  by  their  private 
Tutor  during  the  last;  and  the  ingenious  projectors  of  the 
changes  in  question  have  thought,  that  a  good  way  of  re¬ 
medying  this  evil  would  be  to  prolong  these  two  years  of 
habitual  idleness  to  three  !  e£  (pi^on-ow?  !  Why,  I  would 
ask,  does  the  student  so  frequently  squander  away  the  two 
first  years  of  his  presumed  attendance  at  public  lectures  ? 
The  answer  is  evident :  first,  because  his  examination  is  at 
a  distance ;  and,  secondly,  because  he  has  probably  heard 
from  most  of  his  acquaintance,  that  a  few  months  grinding 
will  do  more  for  him  before  the  Professors,  than  as  many 
years  passed  in  hearing  public  lectures  alone.  It  is  all  very 
well,  in  abstract  systems  of  University  education,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  high  notions  of  human  intellect  and  assiduity ; 
but  those  only  who  have  entered  a  little  into  the  details 
thereof,  are  competent  to  know  how  true  is  the  position, 
that 

u  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth  ;** 

# 

and  to  feel  how  very  low  an  estimate  should  be  made  of  the 
bulk  of  human  talent  and  industry  :  and  there  are  perhaps 
but  few  public  Professors  who  have  the  slightest  idea,  with 
how  reckless  or  perturbed  a  spirit  three,  at  least,  out  of 
every  four,  who  have  just  listened,  or  looked  as  if  they  lis¬ 
tened,  to  their  didactic  periods,  usually  quit  their  class¬ 
rooms.  “  The  learning  and  ability  of  a  master,  however 
perspicuously  displayed,  cannot,  by  a  merely  passive  and 
indolent  admission,  be  transfused  into  the  minds  of  his 
pupils.” *  And  what  are  these  young  men  afterwards  to 
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do  ?  To  read  and  reflect,  I  opine,  upon  what  they  have  just 
heard.  Clearly — that  is  precisely  what  one  who  pretends  to 
dictate  to  them  would  do,  and  do  with  advantage ;  and  it 
has  been  the  besetting  failing  of  every  Systematizer  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  since  the  creation,  to  presume  that  every  body  is,  not 
only  as  well-disposed  and  persevering,  but  as  susceptible  of 
attainment,  and  retentive  of  knowledge,  as  himself. 

But  that  is,  in  fact,  what  perhaps  not  more  than  one  in 
ten  of  these  “  brisky  juvenals”  will  do ;  and  that  one  will 
probably  soon  become  so  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth  of 
authors,  ancient  and  modern,  of  facts,  useless  and  essential, 
and  of  opinions,  false  and  true — but  all  equally  difficult, 
and  oh  !  how  difficult,  to  be  understood — so  care-worn  and 
dispirited  at  the  little  progress  he  makes,  and  at  the  piles 
of  books  still  and  still  to  be  read,  that  his  reading  will  soon 
tend,  less  to  add  to  his  information  and  confidence,  than  to 
overwhelm  him  with  a  daily  increasing  and  heart-sickening 
conviction  of  his  helpless  ignorance.  “  Unable  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  noxious  from  the  salubrious  plant,  what  he  col¬ 
lects  is  but  of  little  worth  ;  and,  ignorant  of  the  several 
objects  which  come  before  him,  he  dwells  on  those  perhaps 
which  are  least  worthy  of  his  attention.  After  years  of 
close,  but  ill  conducted  study,  he  discovers  that  he  has 
iounded  his  knowledge  on  principles  which  the  better  in¬ 
formed  have  rejected,  and  has  stored  in  his  mind  doctrines 
which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  unlearn.”* 
When  we  have  ourselves  at  length  overcome  difficulties, 
and  successfully  separated  the  grain  from  the  chaff  of  our 
own  studies,  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  difficult  this  process 
still  is  to  others ;  and  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  those  things,  which  we  now  find  so  simple,  should 
be  still  incomprehensible  to  any  one,  or  that  any  one  can 
do  otherwise  than  directly  perceive  the  quid  utile — quid 
non,  and  at  once  understand,  and  continually  remember,  all 
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which  lie  hears  and  reads  with  attention.  But  those  who 
either  can  and  will  recollect  what  themselves  have  gone 
through,  or  have  diligently  superintended  and  watched  the 
gradual  progress  even  of  the  brightest  minds,  will  readily 
acknowledge  the  rocks,  shoals  and  quicksands,  with  which 
even  the  smoothest  paths  to  knowledge  abound  ;  land  will 
not  wonder  that  but  very  few  young  men  are  found,  who 
have  the  capacity  and  perseverance  to  surmount  these 
alone.  What  then  is  even  the  most  diligently  disposed 
student,  upon  the  approach  of  his  Examination,  to  do  ? 
Not  certainly  to  pass  a  longer  and.  a  longer  time  in  this 
unsatisfactory  way,  but  to  do  that  from  despair,  which  the 
great  majority  perhaps  do  to  retrieve  the  consequences  of 
past  listlessness — he  is  to  seek  out  some  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  extirpate  the  weeds  of  his  studies, 
and  to  cherish  or  implant  the  tree  bearing  fruit;  who  will 
show  him  at  once  the  scope  of  his  attainments,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  deficiencies ;  and  who  will  bring  into  a  focus,  as 
it  were,  the  scattered  rays  of  his  knowledge,  which  while 
scattered  were  useless,  but  when  concentrated  become  prac¬ 
tically  and  permanently  useful.  This  is  not  an  imaginary 
picture.  Numerous,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  confessions 
made  every  year,  by  the  best  informed  among  the  students, 
of  their  conviction  of  the  general  inadequacy  of  public 
lectures,  assisted  even  by  the  greatest  assiduity  in  reading, 
to  furnish  a  young  man  with  a  comprehensive,  a  consistent, 
and  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  his  Profession. 

But  if  a  longer  period  of  attendance  at  public  classes 
would  be  useless  to  the  diligent  student,  to  the  reckless 
and  ignorant,  who  form,  and  always  must  form  an  immense 
majority,  it  would  be  not  only  useless,  but  pernicious. 
These  hear  public  lectures,  not  only  without  advantage, 
but  with  impatience  and  disgust ;  and  to  obviate  this  in¬ 
convenience,  it  is  proposed  to  make  them  hear  more  and 
more  of  them. — Istuc  recte.  Plaudite. — The  Senatus  Aca- 
demicus  may,  if  it  think  meet,  make  such  students  take  out 
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more  Professors’  tickets,  and  sign  their  names  a  greater 
number  of  times  in  the  album,  but  it  cannot  make  them 
(at  least  as  things  are  now  proposed  to  be  managed)  hear 
one  additional  lecture,  nor  pass  one  additional  hour  in 
improving  themselves.  If  they  do  little  in  three  years, 
they  will  do  less  in  four ;  for  the  period  of  their  Examina¬ 
tion  being  thus  rendered  more  distant,  they  will  have  one 
year  more  to  spend  in  lounging  and  frivolity,  and  not  only 
do  no  good  during  this  additional  time,  but  become,  by 
so  much  longer  idleness,  so  much  the  more  incapacitated 
for  exertion  in  future.  It  is  idle  to  expect  that  most  young 
men  will  not  always  adopt  those  means  of  obtaining  know¬ 
ledge,  by  which  they  can  do  the  most  in  the  least  time ; 
and  that  they  will  not  always  (as  matters  now  stand)  prefer 
a  few  months’  hard  private  drilling  at  last,  to  four  years’  con¬ 
tinual  drivelling  in  public  class-rooms.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  Professors  of  the  University,  tacitly  confessing  the 
utility  of  some  active  exercises  of  the  minds  of  their  pupils, 
profess  to  examine,  for  one  or  two  hours  in  the  week, 
classes  perhaps  of  some  hundred  students  each ;  but  what 
Professor  will  or  can  take  the  trouble,  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  daily,  of  instilling,  by  every  possible  means,  the 
doctrines  which  he  teaches  into  four  or  five  at  a  time? 
And  yet  this  must  be  done,  to  perhaps  more  than  half  of 
those  who  hear  them,  whether  for  three  years  or  thirty,  if 
any  useful  or  permanent  impression  is  to  be  made.  Are 
then  these  students  to  be  deserted  altogether,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  pampered  with  another  and  another  year 
at  the  University ;  and  those  men  to  be  discountenanced 
who  endeavour  to  make  them,  in  a  reasonable  time,  useful 
members  of  their  profession  and  of  society? 

So  much,  then,  for  the  attempt  which  the  Faculty  has 
been  persuaded  to  make,  to  take  every  thing  into  its  own 
hands,  and  to  compensate  for  the  deficiencies  in  an  esta¬ 
blished  system,  by  adding  to  those  points  in  which  it  is 
already  too  abundant:  like  an  engineer  who  should  an) use 
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himself  by  securing,  with  additional  buttresses,  the  most 
impregnable  parts  of  his  fortification,  while  he  left  the 
chasms  and  breaches  unfilled  ;  or  a  physician  who,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  strengthen  the  stomach  of  a  dyspeptic 
patient,  should  order  him  to  take  a  second  and  a  third 
meal,  by  way  of  assisting  the  digestion  of  the  first.  But 
there  is  another  evil  consequence  to  be  apprehended,  be¬ 
sides  delay  and  insufficiency,  from  the  projected  changes ; 
and  one  which  will  directly  operate  against  the  interests  of 
the  medical  Professors  themselves.  They  may  oblige  a 
young  man,  if  he  choose  to  come  here,  to  study,  or  pretend 
to  study,  four  years ;  but  can  they  oblige  him  to  come  here 
.at  all  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the  chief,  and  almost  only  in¬ 
ducement  which  many  have  at  present  to  aim  at  an  Edin¬ 
burgh,  rather  than  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Degree  in 
Medicine,  is  the  comparative  celerity  and  economy  with 
which  the  former  may  be  procured.  Add  either  to  the 
time  or  expense  required,  (to  say  nothing  of  diminishing 
its  respectability)  and  there  can  be  no  question  which  will 
be  preferred.  But  I  shall  recur  to  this  subject,  after 
having  spoken  of  the  second  head  of  the  changes  in  con¬ 
templation.  I  have  hitherto  said  nothing,  and  I  propose 
to  say  nothing,  of  the  particular  Professor  to  be  added  to 
the  number  of  those  whom  the  Candidate  for  a  Doctor's 
Degree  is  to  be  required  to  attend ;  since  I  imagine  that 
there  are  but  few  already  who  aspire  to  this,  or,  at  any 
rate,  who  proceed  to  practise  upon  it,  without  having  heard 
at  least  one  course  on  Midwifery ;  and  perhaps  they  may 
as  well  attend  the  University  Professor  as  any  other. 

The  innovations  then  hitherto  spoken  of  appear  to  be  at 
once  uncalled-for  and  pernicious ;  the  former,  for  they  aim 
at  no  change  of  principle — the  latter,  for  they  render  more 
burdensome  that  which  is  too  much  so  already.  In  these 
respects,  then, 

“  We  want  no  change, 

And  least  of  all,  such  change  as  they  would  bring  us.” 


But  the  effect  of  the  next  suggested  Improvements  must  be, 
to  diminish  the  respectability  of  an  Edinburgh  Diploma  in 
Medicine,  in  even  a  greater  degree  than  those  hitherto 
mentioned  would  add  to  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  it — 1 
mean  the  proposal,  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty,  to  conduct 
their  Examination  for  a  Doctor’s  Degree  in  English  ;  and 
to  render  the  writing  of  a  Latin  Thesis  optional. 

The  ground  for  the  first  of  these  proposed  alterations 
appears  to  be,  that,  as  times  go,  cJoi  vvv  (ZooTot  uo-i,  neither 
Professors  nor  Candidates  are  wont  to  be  so  well  versed  in 
Latin  dialogue,  as  to  render  it  easy  for  the  former  to 
arrive,  in  that  language,  at  the  scope  of  the  latter’s  medical 
attainments ;  and  for  the  second,  that  the  Inaugural  disser¬ 
tation  is  frequently  less  the  work  of  the  Candidate  than  of 
his  Tutor.  And  here,  again,  the  Faculty  or  its  monitors 
have,  with  an  ingenuity  and  felicity  peculiarly  worthy  of 
imitation,  suggested,  not  a  means  of  remedying  an  acknowT- 
ledged  abuse,  but  a  sweeping  abolition  of  use  and  abuse 
together.  Flow  wretchedly  does  this  savour  at  once  of 
rashness  and  imbecility  !  Could  Gregory  have  anticipated, 
within  so  short  a  period  after  his  sun  should  set,  so  wo- 
ful  a  falling  off  as  this  ?  or  would  any  man,  or  set  of 
men,  have  dared,  during  his  life,  so  to  tamper  with  the 
Medical  Faculty,  as  to  advise  measures  at  once  so  lack-a- 
daisical  and  disastrous?  Not  that  we  are  to  imagine,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  intended  to  discountenance  altogether  classi¬ 
cal  erudition.  Far  from  it.  The  Candidate  for  a  Physi¬ 
cian’s  Diploma,  for  the  highest  honours  which  Medicine 
can  confer  upon  him,  is,  previously  to  entering  on  his 
English  examination  on  the  several  medical  sciences,  to  be 
questioned  on  his  proficiency  in  medical  Latin  and  the 
writing  of  Prescriptions ;  and,  though  the  Thesis  is  to 
be  optional,  the  Medical  cases  are  still  to  be  insisted  on  ! 
It  would  lead  us  considerably  astray,  and  produce  an  in¬ 
calculable  degree  of  confusion,  to  inquire,  in  this  place,  by 
whom  this  previous  Examination  in  medical  Latin  and 
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Prescription-writing  is  proposed,  with  such  a  happy  bold¬ 
ness,  to  be  undertaken  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  imperti¬ 
nent  to  ask  why,  if  the  Thesis  is  to  be  dispensed  with,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  ambiguous  test  of  the  Candidate’s  industry, 
the  Medical  cases,  which  are  confessedly  no  test  at  all,  are 
to  be  retained.  These  are  inconsistencies,  and  indications 
of  an  infirmity  of  purpose,  which,  however  little  Professors 
may  regard,  other  people  will,  perhaps,  in  the  twice-sod- 
simplicity  of  their  hearts,  consider  not  very  much  to  their 
credit.  But  let  us  inquire  a  little  into  the  tendency  of 
these  ancient  practices,  which  are  to  be  thus  rudely  abo¬ 
lished,  and  the  probable  consequences  of  that  abolition. 

We  have  seen  that  a  student,  on  entering  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  is  not  required  to  be  possessed  of  one  iota 
of  preparatory  knowledge ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  he  knows  any  thing  on  quitting  it,  except  of 
those  matters  in  which  he  has  passed  through  some  ordeal. 
The  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  therefore,  when,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  changed  features  of  literature  in  general,  it 
authorized  the  substitution  of  the  vernacular  for  the  Latin 
language,  first  in  College  conversation,  and  afterwards  in 
the  several  lectures  delivered  in  the  University,  appointed 
that  the  Examinations  for  Medical  Degrees  should  still  be 
conducted  in  the  latter  tongue,  as  the  only  criterion  which 
they  could  have,  under  existing  circumstances,  of  the  res¬ 
pectable  proficiency  of  the  Candidate  in  classical  learning. 
Now  what  is  the  impression  which  this  anticipated  Exa¬ 
mination  in  Latin  makes  upon  those  who  come  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  with  a  view  of  taking  out  a  Diploma  in  Medicine  ? 
I  have  admitted  that  the  majority  of  young  men  will 
always  do  as  little  work  as  possible ;  and  many,  therefore, 
will  probably  defer  every  kind  of  preparation  in  Latin,  till 
a  few  months  before  they  are  to  present  themselves  before 
the  Faculty  :  but  all  certainly  will  not,  and  do  not,  act  so 
unworthily ;  and  if  but  one  in  three  or  four  is  induced,  by 
the  prospect  of  his  Examination,  to  apply  himself  more 
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than  he  otherwise  would  have  done,  to  the  preservation  or 
attainment  of  classical  learning,  the  practice  is  surely  too 
good  to  be  thus  inconsiderately  trifled  with.  And  it  is 
well  known,  that  really  not  a  few  do  this ;  and  these  few, 
perhaps,  form  no  inconsiderable  majority  of  those  who 
afterwards  come  to  be  distinguished  in  the  world,  and 
from  whose  character,  that  of  an  Edinburgh  Degree  in 
Medicine  comes  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  impossible,  by 
any  earthly  regulations,  to  make  every  body  what  he 
should  be — nihil  est  ab  omni  parte  becitum ;  but  it  is  surely 
a  singular  method  of  attempting  to  reform  abuses,  neces¬ 
sarily  perhaps  incidental  to  the  wisest  human  institutions, 
to  cut  off  institution  and  all.  It  is  a  degrading  confession, 
that  the  would-be  reformers  are  incompetent  to  obviate  its 
corruptions ;  and  should  be  as  humiliating  to  them,  as  it 
is  to  a  surgeon  of  proper  feelings,  to  be  obliged,  by  the 
amputation  of  a  limb,  to  confess  that  his  art  is  inadequate 
to  the  cure  of  it,  and  restoration  to  its  proper  functions. 

But  even  admitting  that  the  greater  number  of  medical 
students  get  up  no  more  Latin  in  Edinburgh  than  is  just 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  their  Examinations,  is  not  this 
as  much  better  than  nothing  at  all,  as  bread  and  cheese  is 
better  than  starvation  ?  It  is  impossible  that  any  man  can 
be  engaged,  for  several  successive  months,  in  daily  exer¬ 
cises  in  Latin,  but  he  must,  however  imperfectly  he  may 
at  last  be  enabled  to  acquit  himself,  know  something  more 
of  the  matter  than  he  did  when  he  began ;  and  though  he 
may  be  after  all  a  mere  Diafoirus,  and  not  only  scratch 
Priscian  a  little,  but  actually  break  his  head,  almost  as 
often  as  he  opens  his  mouth,  he  must  have  been  still  more 
pitiably  deficient,  had  he  not  attempted  the  thing  at  all. 
But  it  may  be  alleged,  that  the  Faculty  has  no  means  of 
judging  whether  the  embarrassment  of  such  a  Candidate 
arise  from  his  ignorance  of  the  Latin  language,  or  of  the 
subject  in  question.  To  this  I  might  answer,  that  such 
discrimination  ought  not  to  be  of  much  importance,  since 
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ignorance  of  either  is  almost  equally  disgraceful  in  one 
who  aspires  to  the  highest  honours  of  a  liberal  Profession, 
But  I  imagine  that  it  really  does  require  but  very  little  tact 
in  an  examiner  to  form  this  diagnosis ;  since  there  is  a 
workman-like  manner  of  setting  about  answering  a  ques¬ 
tion,  with  the  subject  of  which  one  is  familiar,  which  is  not 
easily  disguised  by  any  deficiencies  of  language,  and  before 
which,  for  the  most  part,  all  such  deficiencies  give  way.  In 
the  worst  of  all  cases,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  Exa¬ 
minations  being  in  Latin  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  do 
much  good  to  the  Candidate ;  and  as  these  desperate  cases 
are  certainly  but  few,  we  may  conclude  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  practice  infinitely  outweigh  its  inconveniencies. 

Almost  the  same  arguments  may  be  used  against  the 
project  of  abolishing  the  Theses — at  least  of  rendering  them 
voluntary,  which  amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing.  It  is 
undeniable,  that  but  very  few  bring  forth  their  Inaugural 
dissertations,  both  subject  and  language,  entirely  unassist¬ 
ed.  It  is  seldom  that  the  latter,  at  least,  does  not  require 
to  be  revised ;  and  many  perhaps  do  not  attempt  to  latinize 
their  essay  at  all :  nay  it  is  possible  that  some  few  may 
commit  the  whole,  matter  and  language,  to  their  Tutor. 
But  those  who  do  this  are  certainly  but  few ;  and  a  few,  as 
I  have  repeatedly  said,  under  the  most  perfect  human  in¬ 
stitutions,  will  and  must  be  heartless  and  unbenefitted. 
But  to  all  but  this  servile  jpecus ,  Theses-writing  certainly 
does  good ;  since  whatever  obliges  a  young  man  to  read 
and  reflect  seriously  upon  even  one  subject  connected  with 
his  profession,  effects  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wish¬ 
ed.  It  is  a  truth  well  known,  though  not  sufficiently  often 
insisted  upon,  that  a  man  rarely  excels  in  any  one  point, 
without  knowing  many  others  at  least  indifferently  well ; 
and  frequently  perhaps,  in  this  instance,  the  preparing  and 
perfecting  the  few  pages  at  length  published,  has  been  at 
the  expense  of  much  incidental  reading  and  reflection,  and 
of  many  pages  written  and  destroyed.  During  all  this. 
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the  best  faculties  and  habits  of  the  student  have  been  con¬ 
tinually  exercised  ;  his  research  among  books — his  tact  in 
distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad — his  judgment  oi 
facts — the  logical  arrangement  of  his  ideas — his  style  ol 
composition — his  knowledge  of  the  subject  immediately  in 
hand,  as  well  as  of  many  others  more  or  less  connected 
with  it — all,  all  have  been  called  forth  and  improved  by 
the  task  which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  of  writing 
this  little  essay ;  and  the  first  laborious  step  in  this  way 
having  been  taken,  the  more  judicious  arrangement  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  happier  expression  of  them,  at  length 
settle  into  habits,  useful  and  creditable  to  him  as  long  as 
he  lives :  nay  perhaps  “  the  pleasure  of  each  successful 
enterprise  inviting  to  further  achievements,  the  intellec¬ 
tual  powers  are  at  length,  by  frequent  excitement,  brought 
into  permanent  and  vivid  operation,  and  every  region  of 
science  is  explored  and  subdued. ’u'  Most  of  these  advan¬ 
tages  will  result  if  the  student  prepare  only  the  matter  of 
his  Thesis  himself;  but  if  he  have  honourable  pride  enough 
to  undertake  the  Latin  of  it  likewise,  how  infinite  his  im¬ 
provement  in  classical  literature,  and  how  much  Latin 
must  he  have  read  and  composed,  for  the  little  to  which 
he  at  last  affixes  his  name.  Nor  is  this  a  statement  of 
things  only  as  they  might  be.  Painfully  satisfied  as  I  am 
of  the  propensity  to  idleness,  and  consequent  ignorance,  of 
the  oi  ttoXXoi,  I  yet  know  that  there  are  very  many  whom 
the  practice  of  composing  a  Thesis  first  led  to  a  successful 
study  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Roman  authors, 
as  well  as  a  profound  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  branches  of  their  Profession  ;  and  it  is  no  less  true  than 
remarkable,  that  some  of  the  best  books  in  medicine  have 
confessedly  originated  from  this  source :  and  if  this  be  the 
effect  on  only  one  in  ten,  considering  the  incomparably 
greater  value  of  this  tithe  man,  and  the  greater  importance 
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of  giving  him  a  happy  tendency,  than  of  saving  the  other 
nine  a  little  extra  annoyance,  this  ancient  practice  is  cer¬ 
tainly  too  good  to  be  thus  ruthlessly  sported  with,  or  de¬ 
cried  as  one 

“  More  honoured  in  the  breach,  than  the  observance.” 

But  we  have  to  consider  the  effects  of  these  venerable 
usages,  not  only  on  the  students  themselves,  but  on  the 
minds  of  people  at  large ;  and  however  little  additional 
credit  we,  who  are,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes,  may 
choose  to  attach  to  a  Physician’s  Diploma,  because  he  has 
passed  through  his  Examinations  in  Latin,  and  written  a 
Latin  Thesis,  it  is  certain  that  the  rest  of  the  world  lays  no 
little  stress  upon  these  circumstances.  They  appear  to 
form,  and  do  in  fact  form,  the  chief  and  almost  only  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  Physician  and  a  surgeon  or  apothecary, 
and  constitute  his  principal  claim  to  take  precedence  of 
these,  and  to  be  considered  a  liberally  educated  man. 
What  then  must  be  the  direct  and  immediate  consequence 
of  their  sudden  discontinuance,  without  substituting  for 
them  any  other  adequate  criterion  of  classical  knowledge  ? 
Surely,  surely  it  behoves  all  those  concerned  to  pause  be¬ 
fore  they  blindly  consent  to  sink  the  credit  of  their  Diploma 
to  this  deplorable  degree.  Granting  that  it  would  be  ap¬ 
parently  more  consistent  with  the  general  good  sense  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  that  Examinations  on  medical 
subjects  should  be  conducted  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
since  (admitting,  what  by  the  bye  we  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  admit,  the  general  in  competency  in  Latin  both  of  the 
examm^r  and  examine)  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  the  scope 
of  the  Candidate’s  knowledge  in  any  other  way,  surely 
something  might  be  suggested,  in  lieu  of  the  old  practice, 
which  should  secure  a  Medical  Diploma  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  from  the  absolute  contempt,  as  a  literary 
Degree,  into  which  it  must  otherwise  certainly  fall.  Will 
men  who  have  already  got  an  apothecary’s,  and  perhaps  a 
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surgeon’s  Diploma,  or  even  a  Degree  from  Aberdeen  of 
St  Andrews,  continue  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  to  provide 
themselves  with  another,  which  will  have  no  pretensions 
whatever  to  confer  on  them  additional  rank  in  their  pro¬ 
fession  or  in  society  ?  Will  foreigners  continue  to  resort 
to  Edinburgh  for  this  purpose,  as  they  have  done  ?  Every 
body  knows  that  both  surgeons  and  apothecaries  every¬ 
where  are  examined  in  the  Latin  of  the  Pharmacopeias* 
Gregory’s  Conspectus,  and  so  forth;  and  in  what  other 
books,  I  would  humbly  ask,  will  our  present  Medical 
Faculty  presume  to  question  their  Candidates ;  and  what 
Candidate,  who  is  likely  to  do  credit  to  his  Doctor’s  Degree, 
will  submit  to  be  questioned  upon  this  vapid  stuff?  What¬ 
ever  the  Professors  of  this  University,  whatever  all  Scot¬ 
land  may  choose  to  think  of  the  necessity  or  expediency  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  elsewhere  they  are,  and  will  probably 
long  continue  to  be,  venerated  as  they  deserve;  and  this 
is,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  long  be,  “  the  only  country 
in  civilized  Europe,  where  attainments  of  this  kind  are 
regarded  with  a  very  slender  degree  of  admiration.”* 
Why,  I  would  ask,  are  the  sons  of  almost  all  the  Scottish 
nobility  and  gentry  educated  at  foreign  Universities  ?  Be¬ 
cause — the  answer  is  evident — because  they  would  other¬ 
wise  feel,  on  going  into  the  world,  how  deficient  their 
Alma  Mater  had  been  in  furnishing  them  with  universally 
esteemed  accomplishments.  A  Scotch  Professor  is  proud 
of  many  things,  and  of  none  more  than  of  his  ignorance 
and  carelessness  of  foreign  systems  of  education :  but  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  thrives  not  by  the  self-sufficiency 
of  its  Professors,  nor  the  admiration  of  its  town’s  people, 
but  by  the  opinions,  and  even  prejudices,  of  the  world.  In 
a  Physician,  classical  learning,  or  at  least  some  pretensions 
to  it,  have  always  been  looked  for ;  and  though  there  is 
but  little  probability  that  Physicians  will  ever  again  be 
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considered,  as  they  were  wont,  to  comprise  more  learning 
than  either  or  both  of  the  other  learned  Professions,  daily 
and  hourly  occasions  must  occur  where  some  proficiency, 
at  least  in  Latin,  is  requisite ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
those  of  Edinburgh  will  never  become  quite  so  degraded, 
in  this  respect,  as  it  is  the  evident  tendency  of  these  mea¬ 
sures  to  make  them.  It  is  no  argument,  even  if  it  were 
true,  to  say  that  other  Universities  are  relaxing  in  their 
classical  discipline.  Edinburgh  ranks  (whether  deservedly 
or  not)  before  other  Universities  as  a  medical  School,  and 
should  give,  rather  than  receive  laws  in  these  matters  ;  and 
if  any  change  be  required,  it  is  certainly  one  which  should 
add  to,  not  abstract  from,  the  little  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  at  present  attending  a  course  of  studies,  and  the 
conferring  of  Degrees  in  this  place.  To  this  little  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Examinations  in  Latin,  and  the  Latin  Thesis, 
essentially  contribute,  and  have  an  effect,  not  only  highly 
beneficial  on  the  student,  but  extremely  imposing  on  the 
world.  We  need  not,  perhaps,  black  silk  gowns  for  the 
students ;  we  need  not  trumpets  and  shawms  at  the  Laurea- 
tion  of  Doctors  ;  we  need  not  the  presence  of  the  Lords  of 
Session,  “  impugning  and  propugning”  the  several  Theses, 
as  they  used  to  do  when  time  was ;  but  we  do  need  some¬ 
thing  or  other  to  distinguish  us  from  the  jprofanum  vulgus ; 
and  let  us  not,  proh  Dii  immortales !  hastily  deprive  our¬ 
selves  of  the  few  ceremonies  we  still  retain,  lest  we  repent 
at  leisure  of  our  wilfulness  and  precipitation. 

Taking  then  the  two  chief  projected  Changes  in  con¬ 
junction,  the  longer  time,  and  consequently  greater  expen¬ 
diture,  required  before  an  Edinburgh  Diploma  in  Medicine 
can  be  aspired  to,  and  its  infinitely  less  value  (I  speak  not 
of  Edinburgh,  but  of  the  world)  when  obtained,  their 
necessary  effects  may  be  easily  anticipated.  Nay,  I  con¬ 
tend,  that  many  intended  aspirants  may,  and  do  already,  feel 
themselves  not  a  little  aggrieved  at  having  been  (as  indeed 
they  always  are  at  Edinburgh)  set  so  totally  aside  in  this 
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affair;  and,  if  these  measures  be  adopted,  will  have  to 
complain  of  a  serious  injustice  and  injury.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  additional  burdens  which  some  of  them  will  now  be 
called  upon  to  endure,  not  a  few  have  left  their  homes, 
and  perhaps  reputable  practices  as  surgeons  and  apothe¬ 
caries,  in  hopes  of  obtaining,  by  a  little  further  application, 
a  Degree  which  had  been  long  appreciated  by  their  friends 
and  the  world,  and  which  would  have  been  an  honour  and 
a  source  of  additional  emolument  to  them  ;  and  these  men 
are  to  be  at  length  insulted  by  the  offer  of  an  ambiguous 
Diploma,  not  a  jot  more  respectable  than  those  which  they 
have  perhaps  possessed  for  years,  and  the  value  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  no  one.  Many  of 
these  men  will  of  course  go  elsewhere;  and  who  are  to 
supply  their  place  ?  Not  certainly  younger  men,  who,  if 
they  have  every  thing  to  do,  will  unquestionably  choose 
either  the  English  or  Continental  Universities,  in  preference 
to  spending  so  much,  and  getting  so  little  at  Edinburgh. 
As  a  School  of  medicine,  independently  of  the  importance 
of  its  Degree,  Edinburgh,  it  is  mortifying  to  be  obliged  to 
acknowledge,  is  not  now  what  it  once  was ;  and  now  that 
all  the  Schools  on  the  Continent  (not  to  mention  those  in 
the  British  empire,  which  are  hourly  and  deservedly  rising, 
as  Edinburgh  is  sinking  in  reputation)  lie  open  to  us,  she 
should  be  particularly  cautious  in  taking  any  measures 
which  may  tend  to  shake  her  ancient  supremacy,  or  chal¬ 
lenge  too  strict  an  inquiry  into  her  pretensions. 

In  what  I  have  hitherto  advanced,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  not  so  much  that  there  is  no  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  existing  practices,  as,  that  the  suggested  al¬ 
terations  are  highly  injudicious.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
point  out,  in  few  words,  what,  as  it  appears  to  me,  would 
be  the  most  efficient  means  of  reforming  (if  indeed  any 
reformation  should  just  now  be  attempted)  acknowledged 
abuses,  and  of  remedying  acknowledged  deficiencies. 
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The  only  pretence  lor  imposing  an.  additional  year’s 
study  upon  the  Candidate  for  a  Medical  Degree  at  Edin*- 
burgh,  must  be  the  presumption,  that  much  of  the  origi¬ 
nally  appointed  three  years  has  been  thrown  away ;  since 
no  one,  I  think,  will  presume  to  argue,  that  if  three  years 
were  judiciously  and  assiduously  devoted  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  medical  sciences,  they  would  not  be  amply 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  strictest  Examination. 
Now,  how  is  this  unremitting  application,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  first  year  to  the  end  of  the  last,  to  be  best 
ensured  ?  Why  is  the  student  frequently  idle  for  one  or 
two  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  pretended  studies?  I  have 
answered  before,  because  his  Examination  is  at  a  distance ; 
and,  because  he  relies  upon  being  able  to  get  up  all  the 
information  he  mav  have  occasion  for  during  the  last.  If 
the  future  Candidate  for  a  Medical  Diploma,  from  his  first 
coming  to  Edinburgh,  had  to  anticipate,  at  the  close  of 
each  session,  an  effective,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  practi¬ 
cal  examination  on  each  of  the  subjects  he  has  been  pro¬ 
fessing  to  study  during  that  period,  and  if  he  were  aware, 
that,  without  passing  creditably  through  these  preparatory 
ordeals,  he  would  not  be  admitted  as  a  Candidate  at  last, 
how  different  a  face  would  things  immediately  assume  ! 
And  why  should  this  not  be  the  case  ?  It  would  not  be  a 
very  unreasonable  thing  to  require  of  Professors,  who  are 
receiving  hundreds  and  thousands  a-vear  for  one  hour’s 
daily  labour  during  a  few  months  in  the  winter,  to  give 
a  little  additional  time,  at  the  end  of  each  session,  to  the 
Examination,  in  full  conclave,  of  such  of  their  respective 
pupils  as  meant  in  future  to  aspire  to  a  Doctor’s  Degree ; 
and  each  of  the  medical  sciences  having  been  in  this  man¬ 
ner  once  or  twice  gone  through,  how  deliberately  and  cer¬ 
tainly  would  the  student  advance  in  knowledge ;  and  how 
manfully  confident  would  he  feel  of  being  equally  and 
thoroughly  prepared  with  every  thing  at  last,  and  of  pas¬ 
sing  his  Experimentim  crucis  with  credit  to  himself  and  the 
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University  !  Here  could  be  no  Doctor  of  “  shreds  and 
patches no  toss-up  Examination,  through  which,  as  it  is 
said,  the  greatest  fool  may  by  chance  pass  with  eclat,  and 
by  which  the  best  informed  man  may  by  chance  be  embar¬ 
rassed,  if  not  disgraced.  I  have  no  expectation  nor  hope 
of  such  an  arrangement  as  I  have  alluded  to  being  ever 
established  in  Edinburgh,  (though  it  has,  I  believe,  been 
most  successfully  followed  elsewhere)  since  this,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  would  interfere  with  those  Lecturers,  by 
whom  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  Medical  Faculty  is 
just  now  <£  quietly  led  by  the  nose but,  I  think  I  may 
safely  assert,  that  if  it  *were  established,  three  years’  study 
would  be  equivalent,  and  more  than  equivalent,  to  three 
times  three  in  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding. 

With  respect  to  private  medical  Tuition  in  Edinburgh, 
I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  pretty  unequivocally ; 
but  I  cannot  avoid  subjoining  here  a  few  additional  remarks 
on  this  subject.  That  all  Grinding  is  quackery,  has  been  so 
often  said,  that  it  must  of  course  be  true ;  but  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  if  some  one  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  thus  decrying,  or  meaning  to  decry  the  practice,  would 
take  the  trouble  to  explain  what  he  means  by  quackery. 
If  he  mean  the  irregular  and  incompetent  exercise  of  any 
calling,  he  is  certainly  deceived  in  applying  the  term  to 
much  of  the  private  medical  Tuition  in  Edinburgh,  many 
of  those  who  profess  it  being  qualified,  like  the  Tutors  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  under  the  seal  of  the  University, 
and  signature  of  its  Professors,  not  only  to  read  and  prac¬ 
tise,  but  to  teach  medicine  (legendi,  docendi,  faciendi,)  here 
and  elsewhere  to  their  heart’s  content ;  and  if  they  be  in¬ 
competent,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Faculty  who  gave  them 
their  Diploma.  But  the  fact  is,  that  they  are,  at  least  some 
of  them,  really  tall  fellows,  and  as  well,  if  not  better  edu¬ 
cated  men  than  many  of  the  Professors  themselves ;  and 
they  therefore  obtain  a  little  more  of  the  confidence  and 
countenance  of  the  students  than  these  Professors  altoge- 
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ther  admire.  And  how  is  it  possible  that,  if  they  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  task  which  they  have  undertaken,  (and  if 
otherwise,  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  either  good  or  bad, 
will  be  very  limited)  this  should  not  be  the  case  ?  The 
public  Lecturer,  whose  chief  qualification  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  his  industry  in  transcribing  good  books,  treats  his  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  abstract,  to  perhaps  five  hundred  students  at  a 
time,  without  the  possibility  of  any  revision,  and  without 
being  understood  perhaps  by  one  in  twenty.  The  private 
Tutor,  on  the  contrary,  who  is  compelled,  by  the  continual 
questions  of  his  pupils,  to  be  prepared  intus  et  in  cute  with 
every  thing,  adapts  his  instruction  to  the  individual  abilities 
and  attainments  of  each,  enters,  as  it  were,  into  every 
man’s  business  and  bosom,  and  must  repeat  and  vary  his 
instructions  without  ceasing,  till  they  are  thoroughly  com¬ 
prehended.  With  the  former,  the  pupil  is  at  least  passive, 
if  he  be  not  asleep ;  with  the  latter,  he  is  necessarily  active 
and  on  the  alert,  if  he  would  not  expose  himself. #  Private 
medical  Tuition  then,  conducted  judiciously,  is  not  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  industry,  but  a  stimulus  and  assistance  to  it ; 
not  a  mere  catechism,  adapted  to  any  anticipated  occasion, 
but  a  rational  system  of  auxiliary  instruction,  which  none 
but  the  most  wretched  prejudices,  and  worst  esprit  de  corps 
would  wish  to  abolish  or  discourage.  The  facts  promul¬ 
gated  from  a  public  Professor’s  chair,  and  in  a  private 
Tutor’s  parlour,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  same  :  for  every 
attempt  to  anticipate  Examinations  must  proceed  upon  a 
supposition,  disgraceful  less  to  the  latter  than  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  would  be  necessarily  defeated  if  Examinations 

*  “  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  business  of  instruction  is  not  so  much 
confided  to  the  professors  as  to  the  tutors  of  the  respective  colleges ;  and  the 
former  are  rather  expected  to  advance  the  progress  of  their  particular  branches 
of  science  or  literature,  than  to  instruct  the  students.”—  Whalley.  Nor  was 
the  character  of  the  Edinburgh  System  of  instruction  always  what  it  is  now  ; 
since  we  are  told,  that  the  first  medical  Professors  of  the  University  seldom  or 
never  lectured  in  public. 
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were  what  they  ought  to  be.  In  Parisj  it  is  said,  as  well 
as  in  other  places,  new  and  various  subjects  aie  employ¬ 
ed  to  determine  the  proficiency  of  tlie  Candidate,  subjects 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  any  temporary 
Tutor,  and  to  which  answers  could  not  be  formed  but  by 
deductions  of  good  sense,  from  a  large  stock  of  general 
professional  knowledge.”  *  Why  is  this  not  the  case  with 
the  medical  Examinations  in  Edinburgh  ?  or,  if  it  be  the 
case,  what  harm  can  the  private  Tutors  do,  by  obviating 
the  necessity  for  study  and  reflection  ?  1  do  not  contend 

for  the  “  great  truth,”  upon  which  William  Scott  was 
accused  of  proceeding,  when  he  founded  his  unfortunate 
«  Academical  Institution,”  that  the  students  forget  in  the 
evening  every  thing  which  they  have  learned  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  say  that  they  forget,  for  no  one  can  be  said  to 
forget  what  he  either  never  heard,  or  nevei  understood  .  but 
I  do  say,  that  most  young  men  every-where  require  to  be 
instructed  otherwise  than  by  public  lectures,  and  it  is  in 
Edinburgh  alone,  that  any  jealousy  is  betrayed  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  of  instruction  in  question.  In  the  English  Universi¬ 
ties,  as  we  have  seen,  and  almost  every-where  else,  it  forms 
the  chief  part  of  the  system  of  education,  and  those  pro¬ 
fessing  it  are  deservedly  encouraged  and  respected;  and 
the  chief  difference  between  them  and  the  private  Tutors 
of  Edinburgh  appears  to  be,  that  the  latter  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  live  among  people  of  less  refinement  and 
liberality :  but  as  long  as  individual  differences  of  capa¬ 
city  or  knowledge  exist,  so  long  must  private  Tuition  be 
every-where,  whether  countenanced  or  not  by  Professors, 
at  least  tolerated  by  them,  because  requisite  to  those 
upon  whom  Professors  and  all  are  dependant.  If  it  be 
still  alleged,  that  many  of  the  private  Tutors  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  are  unfit  for  their  office,  I  answer,  that  there  are 
manifest  means  of  ensuring  their  competency,  from  which 


*  Edgeworth. 
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some  of  them  at  least,  it  is  more  than  probable,  would  not 
shrink.  Let  them,  if  requisite,  be  called  upon  to  undergo  an 
additional  Examination — a  strict,  but  fair  and  public  one, 
and  in  the  Latin  language,  upon  each  of  the  sciences  in 
which  they  profess  to  prepare  others ;  and  let  their  pro¬ 
ficiency  be  decided  by  competent  but  unbiassed  judges, 
who  will 

“  Nothing  extenuate,  nor  aught  set  down  in  malice;” 

and  then,  when  they  have  passed  through,  with  credit,  an 
ordeal  more  searching  than  any  which  is  imposed  upon 
Professors,  (as  they  are  now  elected,  not,  God  wot,  as 
they  were  wont  to  be)  who  shall  say  that  they  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  at  least  a  secondary  place  in  the  consideration  of 
the  public,  and  the  confidence  of  those  to  whom  their 
labours  are  devoted  ? 

Whether  the  Examinations  before  the  Faculty  for  a 
Degree  in  Medicine,  be  conducted  in  Latin  or  English,  I 
have  before  hinted,  is  perhaps  of  little  consequence,  pro¬ 
vided  some  other  real  criterion  of  classical  knowledge, 
such  as  would  be  at  once  felt  and  acknowledged  by  every 
body  to  be  so,  were  established  :  and  what  could  be  better 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  than  rendering  it  indispensable  in 
the  Candidate  for  a  Physician's  Diploma,  to  have  passed 
previously,  in  a  really  effective  manner,  through  the  hands 
of  the  Professor  of  Humanity,  or  adding  him  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  assembled  examiners  ?  The  Candidate  might 
then  be  called  upon,  not  to  repeat  the  mawkish  exercises 
of  an  apothecary’s  shop-boy,  but  first  to  translate,  at  sight, 
passages  taken  at  random  from  the  best  Latin  authors  ; 
afterwards  to  compose  in  that  language,  on  the  spot,  and 
without  the  assistance  of  books,  a  short  essay  on  any  given 
medical  subject ;  and  lastly,  (as  numberless  instances  must 
occur  to  the  Physician,  where  colloquial  Latin  is  ne¬ 
cessary)  to  hold  a  short  conversation  in  Latin,  perhaps  in 
defence  of  what  he  has  just  written.  A  plan  similar  to 
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this  is  pursued  in  several  of  the  Continental  Universities; 
and  is,  if  any  thing  can  be,  a  satisfactory  test  of  classical 
proficiency,  and  the  only  one  by  which  all  patch-work  in 
this  department  likewise  can  be  with  certainty  counter¬ 
acted. 

If  the  Candidate  had  to  anticipate  any  thing  of  this 
kind,  much  of  the  present  expediency  of  retaining  the 
Latin  Theses  would  be  obviated ;  but  still  I  see  more  and 
better  reasons  for  continuing,  than  for  abolishing  them  ; 
and  certainly  none  at  all,  if  these  are  to  be  abolished,  for 
retaining?  the  Medical  cases,  which  are  liable  to  all  the 
objections  urged  against  the  former,  and  promise  none  of 
the  advantages  so  frequently  resulting  from  them. 

In  proposing  these  reformations,  I  am  not  quite  so 
Quixotic  as  to  suppose  that  any  of  my  suggestions  will  be 
followed,  or  even  thought  of.  I  know  too  well  the  amiable 
spirit  with  which  any  interference  of  this  kind  from  abroad 
is  usually  met  by  Corporations  and  collective  Bodies  of  all 
kinds;  but  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  one  who  had  been 
entertaining  himself  with  pointing  out  defects,  to  endeavour 
to  show  how  they  might  be  remedied.  If  my  opinion,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  were  asked,  I  should  say, 
Let  every  thing  alone.  The  present  practices  and  forms  are 
still  good  enough  for  our  parent  University,  and  may  be 
so  for  us;  and  certainly  the  less  the  state  of  things  in 
Edinburgh  is  agitated  at  present  the  better.  Its  University, 
at  least  as  far  as  Medicine  is  concerned,  lives  just  now,  if 
the  truth  must  be  spoken,  not  certainly  upon  its  present, 
but  its  past  reputation  ;  and  it  hitherto  lives  well  upon  it : 
nor  is  there  a  shadow  of  truth  in  the  evidently  designing 
representation,  that  the  Candidates  this  year  have  been  less 
prepared  than  usual.  Let  not  then  its  Medical  Faculty — 
let  not  the  Prodilecti  Propositus ,  Ballivi ,  Consules  ct 
Comitas ,  (if  they  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter) 
allow  them  unnecessarily  to  draw  too  much  attention  to 
themselves,  and,  unprovoked,  provoke  odorous  compari- 
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sons,  (as  Dogberry  would  say)  between  themselves  and 
either  their  predecessors  here,  or  competitors  elsewhere. 
Students  and  others  are  already  sufficiently  disposed  to  in¬ 
stitute  these  awkward  comparisons,  and  to  ask  each  other, 
what  it  is  that  keeps  up  Edinburgh  as  a  leading  School  of 
medicine.  They  do  not  question,  or,  as  the  cant  style  is, 
“  it  cannot  be  doubted, ”  that  its  Professors  are  in  general 
men  of  talent — of  information — sufficient,  perhaps,  to  keep 
alive  the  jog-trot  reputation  of  a  second  or  third-rate 
University ;  but  their  pupils  and  the  world  look  in  vain 
among  them  for  that  little  more  than  every-day  attain¬ 
ment — il  jpoco  piu ,  which,  in  these  generally  enlightened 
times,  is  necessary  to  secure  them  from  the  damning  im¬ 
putation  of  mediocrity — for  any  thing  like  that  Genius 
and  Enthusiasm  which  should  extend  the  boundaries  of 
Science,  which  should  vivify  and  illumine  all  it  touched, 
and  which  should  rivet  on  Edinburgh  the  intent  gaze  of 
prolonged  respect  and  admiration.  Where  be  your 
Monros  now,  your  Cullens  and  your  Gregorys,  who  were 
wont  to  set  the  medical  and  literary  world  in  a  roar  ? 
Where  be  they  now  ?  Quite— quite  chop-fallen  ;  and  so 
little  is,  not  only  the  veneration  of  the  world,  but  the 
confidence  of  their  town’s-people,  which  these  great  men 
once  commanded,  extended  to  their  successors,  that  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  collective  income  which  the 
whole  Medical  Faculty  of  Edinburgh  at  present  derives 
from  the  actual  practice  of  that  Profession  over  which  it 
presides,  would  more  than  satisfy  one  of  the  humblest  of 
those  Candidates  wTho  bow  the  knee  before  them.  They 
are  still,  however,  the  Sons  of  their  Fathers ;  but  let  them 
not,  consonants  as  they  are,  with  irreverent  hand,  unne¬ 
cessarily  meddle  with  the  sacred  institutions  which  those 
Fathers  framed  and  adorned;  lest  their  own  imputation  die, 
not  a  natural,  but  a  violent  death,  and  their  University  be 
brought,  before  the  time  appointed,  to  its  Fuit  Ilium. 
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